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A NEW BIOGR:.PHY OF JOHN HUNTER 

P/ Any work on the life of John Hunter must be interesting to the 
historian of dentistry. The Reluctant Surgeon (New York, Double- 

day & Company, 1960) by John Kobler, a Saturday Evening Post editor, 

is a work apparently aimed at the popular reader--a work without 

bibliographical notes and replete with conversation, the verbatim 

authenticity of which cannot be readily checked. 


The reviewer will comment only on the dental parts (p. 133-142). 
"Dentistry in eighteenth-century England," Kobler asserts, "ranked 
lowest among the healing arts." This is probably true, but it was 
not so universally bad as the author makes it out. To exemplify his 
point, Kobler chooses two examples of what he considers charlatans-- 
the Chevalier Bartholomew Ruspini and Martin van Butchell. Now, 
Ruspini was no charlatan but a reputable dentist. Van Butchell was 

a charlatan in the sense that he employed undignified methods to get 
attention and promote his practice; but he was no quack, in the sense 
of an ignorant and impudent practitioner, for his knowledge and skill 
were of the best. There were many honest and competent dentists, in- 
cluding the Spences, Wooffendale, and Berdmore who was both reputable 
and ethical. 


The author is at fault also, it seems to the reviewer, in the impli- 
cation that improvement in the practice of dentistry was the result 
of Hunter's books on the teeth. The Natural History of the Human 
Teeth was an outstanding contribution to odontology, the science of 
the teeth, but the second oe of his work, 4A Practical Treatise on 


the Diseases of the Teeth (1778), contributed little or nothing new 
to practical dentistry and is not comparable to Fauchard's Le 
Chirurgien Dentiste. Kobler seems to have forgotten altogether 
Thomas Berdmore and his book (1768) which, though perhaps not bril- 
liant, contributed more to practical dentistry than did the compara- 
ble part of Hunter's work. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
P/ Sir Zachary Copets The Royal College of Surgeons: A History is a 
very different book from Kobler's The Reluctant Surgeon. It is 
an objective account of the development of the British surgical pro- 
fession and its organization without dramatization and with a minimum 
of personal judgment. Five periods of evolution are recognized: 
1. From 1300 to 1540 the Company of Barbers and the Guild of Sur- 
geons (both craft guilds) existed separately; 2. from 1540 to 1745 
these two bodies were united by Henry VIII as the Company of Barber- 
Surgeons (still a craft guild); 3. from 1745 to 1800 the profession 
became the Surgeons! Company, independent of the barbers, and broke 
away from many of the practices and restrictions of the craft guild; 


4. from 1800 to 1843 the establishment of the Royal College of 
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Surgeons of London by charter from the King, whereby the surgeons, as 
has been true of the physicians since 1518, became a free profession; 
5. from 1843 to date the Royal College of Surgeons of England was 
established to control surgery throughout the nation. 


Many of the pages of this book are justifiably devoted to the intri- 
cacies of detailed change in the midst of traditional privilege and 
right, resisting and retarding liberal tendencies which ultimately 
resulted in progress. The reader of dental history will find the 
chapter designated "The Birth of the Dental Profession" (p. 100-106) 
perhaps somewhat more sketchy than others. It was mostly derived 
apparently from Alfred Hill's The History of the Reform Movement of 
the Dental Profession in Great Britain (1877), to which any student 
of dental history will still have to go for significant details. 
Other features of especial interest to the dental historian are the 
chapters dealing with "The Hunterian Collection Acquired," "The 
Library of the College" (by W. R. LeFanu), "The Hunterian Museum" (by 
Jessie Dobson), and "The Diagram of the Ground Plan of the Building." 
The reader who looks for information on Hunter's odontological col- 
lection will be disappointed; he will have to return to J.F Colyer's 
John Hunter and Odontology (1913). 


EARLY GERMAN DENT/.L SCHOOLS 

P/ Deutsche Stomatologie (10:81-92 Feb. 1960) publishes brief his- 
torical accounts of three dental schools in the East German 

Democratic Republic: Klinik und Poliklinik fur Zahn-, Mund- und 


Kieferkrankheiten der Humboldt-Universitkt zu Berlin was founded as 
a private adventure by Dr. Albrecht in 1855 and had 139 students by 
1865. The school was made into a dental institut by ministerial 
action in 1884. Klinik und Poliklinik fiir Zahn-, Mund- und Kiefer- 
krankheiten der Martin-Luther-Universitdt Halle-Wittenberg was 
founded in Halle in 1868 as a private school for physicians inter- 
ested in dentistry. In 1884, under Hollaender, the Klinik became 
connected to the University. Klinik und Poliklinik fllr Zahn-, Mund- 
und Kieferkrankheiten an der Karl-Marx-Universitk#t Leipzig was 
founded in 1884 by Friedrich Louis Hesse, who was a believer in the 
independent American type of dental education. 


WAR OF OS/.NORES 
P/ Georges Dagen (L'information Dentaire, 41:397-400, April 2, 1959) 
has related the controversy among French dentists in the forties 
of the last century concerning those dentures variously called 
osanore-cristalline, dents hyppophycine, and osanakryse. Osanores 
were complete dentures retained by suction, a method which in America 
had for some time largely superseded the use of springs and other 
mechanical devices. Dagen is of the opinion that neither li.W. Rogers 
nor Georges Fatter invented the name but that it was proposed by one 
Rubech, a Parisian dentist. This war of the dentists finally reached 
the satirical journal Le Charivari and was illustrated in caricature 
by two knights in combat, mounted on molars for steeds. 
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